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J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr. ,  Secretary 


MANY  OF  YOU  HAVE  noticed 
our  current  campaign 
seeking  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  help  defray  the  cost  of 
publishing  the  LOUISIANA 
CONSERVATIONIST.  With  the 
current  budget  crunch  affecting 
all  departments  of  state  govern- 
ment, I  feel  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  funding  of  this  magazine  and 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  is  in  order. 

Not  one  single  dime  of  general 
fund  revenue  goes  toward  oper- 
ating either  the  department  or  the 
magazine.  The  department's  $37 
million  annual  operating  budget 
is  approximately  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  the  state  budget  and 
comes  from  three  major  sources. 
These  are  monies  derived  from 
the  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
censes, mineral  revenues  from 
department  -  owned  land  and, 
the  last  and  by  far  the  smallest 
source,  federal  grants.  Mineral 
revenues  are  generated  on  land 
that  was  donated  to  the  depart- 
ment with  the  stipulation  in  the 


cotnments  .  .  . 


deed  of  donation  that  any  monies 
derived  from  the  land  be  spent  on 
wildlife  conservation.  Federal 
funds  are  derived  from  various 
federal  programs  which  place  an 
excise  tax  at  the  wholesale  level 
on  hunting  and  fishing  equip- 
ment and  distribute  those  funds 
back  to  the  states  to  promote 
safety  and  enhance  outdoor  rec- 
reation opportunities. 

All  of  these  funding  sources  are 
directly  borne  by  sportsmen  and 
commercial  interests.  We  are 
unique  in  that  we  are  100  percent 
self -funded . 

There  are,  however,  a  host  of 
persons  who  benefit  from  work 
that  we  do  and  do  not  contribute 
anything  toward  our  operation. 
Those  who  do  not  hunt  or  fish  but 
who  are  still  thrilled  to  see  a 
brown  pelican,  our  state  bird  that 
has  been  restored  to  Louisiana  by 
this  agency,  birdwatchers  and  na- 
ture enthusiasts  who  enjoy  our 
many  wildlife  management  areas 
for  purposes  other  than  hunting, 
and  individuals  who  enjoy  the 
lonesome  call  of  a  bobwhite  quail 
on  a  summer  evening  or  catching 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  deer  while 
driving  down  the  road  are  just 
some  examples. 

Another  important  example  is 
the  percentage  of  the  estimated 
750,000  readers  of  the  LOUISI- 
ANA CONSERVATIONIST  who  do 
not  purchase  either  a  hunting  or 
fishing  license  and  who  in  all 
probability  do  not  purchase  a 
great  deal  of  equipment  for 
either. 

At  the  current  time,  approxi- 
mately 7,000  of  the  quarter  mil- 
lion copies  we  print  go  out  of 
state.  Most  of  these  go  to  former 


residents  of  Louisiana,  military 
service  people,  schools  and  li- 
braries, government  agencies  and 
conservation  groups.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  many  of 
these  people,  even  though  they 
are  not  currently  residing  in  the 
state,  still  contribute  to  the  oper- 
ations of  our  department  by  pur- 
chasing non-resident  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  and  by  pur- 
chasing hunting  and  fishing 
equipment. 

Our  current  program  of  asking 
for  voluntary  contributions  from 
readers  of  the  LOUISIANA  CON- 
SERVATIONIST is  the  first  chance 
many  of  our  own  residents  have 
ever  had  to  support  it.  We  do  not 
want  to  charge  a  subscription  fee 
for  the  magazine  because  we  feel 
many  people  who  really  enjoy 
reading  the  LOUISIANA  CON- 
SERVATIONIST may  not  be  able  to 
afford  it  and  because  we  consider 
it  essential  to  get  the  conserva- 
tion message  across  to  as  many 
people  as  possible. 

We  have  long  range  plans  that 
call  for  a  majority  of  the  costs  of 
the  magazine  to  be  generated  by 
the  magazine.  Again,  like  the  rest 
of  our  programs,  letting  the  peo- 
ple who  benefit  bear  the  cost. 
These  programs,  as  envisioned 
now,  will  all  be  voluntary.  No  one 
will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
receive  the  LOUISIANA  CONSER- 
VATIONIST because  they  can't  af- 
ford to  pay  a  subscription  fee.  An 
official  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  cookbook  featuring 
recipes  from  the  magazine  and 
other  sources  is  the  next  phase  of 
this  program.  It  should  be  ready 
this  fall  just  in  time  for 
Christmas. 
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By  Maurice  Cockerham 


The  interest  level  among  members  ranges 
from  a  consuming  fascination  to  a 
burning  obsession,  but  all  agree  on  one 
point:  There  is  nothing  as  magnificent  as 
the  massive  antlers  on  a  real  Trophy 
Buck! 


THE  WHITETAIL  DEER  (Odocoileus  virginianus)  is  the 
number  one  big  game  animal  in  America  and 
Louisiana  is  not  an  exception.  This  "Cult  of  the 
Whitetail"  is  nothing  new.  It  preceded  the  white  man 
in  this  country  by  centuries.  Indian  tribes  elevated 
the  whitetail  to  religious  stature  and  some  developed  an 
almost  mystical  bond  with  deer.  In  some  tribes,  a 
young  brave  was  required  to  kill  a  set  number  of  deer 
before  attaining  warrior  status,  with  that  title's  connota- 
tion of  full  manhood. 

Early  settlers  were  no  less  affected.  There  was  more  to 
the  whitetail  than  a  new  set  of  buckskins,  moccasins,  or 
a  smokehouse  full  of  venison.  Young  boys  eagerly 
awaited  the  "rite  of  passage"  marked  by  the  first  suc- 
cessful deer  hunt.  The  best  deer  hunters  in  a  community 
were  accorded  a  full  measure  of  respect  and  admiration. 

Eventually,  the  literature  of  early  America  immortal- 
ized the  whitetail  in  the  works  of  James  Fenmore 
Cooper,  Nathaniel  Hawthorn  and  other  lesser  and 
greater  writers. 

As  a  virgin  nation  industrialized  and  urbanized, 
society  drew  away  from  the  world  of  the  leatherstock- 
ings.  Values  changed  . . .  interests  changed  or  were 
eliminated,  and  yet  the  Cult  of  the  Whitetail  persevered. 
The  chance  to  forsake  urban  life  for  a  few  days  or  weeks 
at  "deer  camp"  was  not  passed  by  lightly. 

As  market  hunting  and  agriculture  grew,  hunting  was 
transformed.  The  hunt  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
provision  of  food  and  clothing.  It  was  elevated  to  a  far 
higher  and  more  noble  status.  It  became  a  direct  link 
with  our  past;  our  history  and  our  heritage  was  that  of 
the  hunter  matching  wits  and  skill  with  the  most  elusive 
of  quarry,  the  whitetail  deer. 
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Stripped  saplings  are  typical  deer  rub 


It  remains  so  today.  Despite  the  vocalization  of  an 
active  opposition,  centered  primarily  among  isolated, 
insulated,  terminally  urbanized  groups,  the  Cult  per- 
severes still.  Modern  "deerslayers"  draw  on  their 
camouflaged,  GoreTexed  "leatherstockings,"  shoulder 
more  efficient  but  at  times  less  successful  "long  rifles," 
and  forsake  comfortable  hearths  to  pursue  the  ancient 
symbol  of  independence,  self-reliance  and  even 
freedom  itself. 

Throughout  the  history,  mythology  and  legend  of  the 
Cult,  antlers  have  held  sway  over  the  true  believers.  In 
days  of  yore,  antler  size  was  an  indicator  of  age  and  the 
nimrod  who  downed  the  truly  "old"  stag  with  massive 
widespread  rack  had  bested  the  most  crafty  of  the  crafty. 
Thus  has  the  fascination  with  a  bit  of  bone  sprouting 
from  the  forehead  of  a  buck  been  passed  down  through 
the  centuries  and  the  generations. 

Now  in  its  fifth  century  with  the  white,  black  and 
yellow  man  in  this  country,  (It  was  already  an  ancient 
and  honorable  cult  among  the  original  inhabitants  when 
we  flrst  began  to  trickle  ashore.)  the  cult  is  yet  centered 
about  the  Rite  of  Passage  (that  first  buck)  and  the  big 
rack  (that  "wise  old  stag"). 

Professional  wildlife  management  has  produced 
whitetail  populations  never  before  seen  in  this  country. 
The  nimrod  willing  to  put  forth  reasonable  effort, 
time  and  study  has  never  before  had  greater  likelihood 
of  initiation  into  the  fraternity. 

Antlers  are  yet  another  matter.  Today,  as  always,  the 
cult  is  riven  into  two  factions,  although  there  is  much 
traffic  between  the  two  camps.  Virtually  all  participants 
pursue  the  whitetail  for  the  pure  magic  of  the  hunt, 
with  all  the  emotional  and  psychological  nuances  so 
obscure  to  the  non-believers. 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  membership,  however,  that 
is  literally  driven  in  quest  of  the  "trophy"  rack.  Now, 
there  are  trophies,  and  there  are  trophies.  A  boy's. . . 
\erilv,  a  man's. . .  first  buck  is  always  and  forevermore  a 
trophy  of  the  highest  order.  What  we  refer  to  here  is  the 
truly  mightly  rack  of  antlers.  Bases  thick  as  man's 
wrist... beams  curving  upward,  outward  and  forward  in 
heavy,  powerful  magnificence  . . .  long,  gracefully 
tapered  tines  reaching  skyward. 


That  quest  will  draw  the  committed  across  great 
distances  and  through  great  hardships,  despite  the 
accepted  fact  that  a  truly  great  rack  will  likely  not  be 
taken. 

What  are  these  bony  growths  that  so  fascinate  so 
many,  both  within  and  without  the  ranks  of  deer  hunt- 
ers? Science  and  research  have  revealed  quite  a  lot, 
yet  more  remains  to  be  learned.  What  has  been  learned 
is  truly  wonderous. 

Antlers  can  and  do  occur  on  both  sexes.  During  the 
1984-85  hunting  season,  several  antlered  does  were 
taken  in  Louisiana.  As  a  rule,  however,  antlers  are  the 
prerogative  of  the  bucks. 

It  was  traditionally  believed  that  a  buck  used  his 
antlers  only  for  fighfing.  We  now  know  that,  although 
antlers  do  play  a  role  in  serious  combat,  the  primary 
weapons  of  both  sexes  are  a  pair  of  sharply  pointed 
front  hooves  that  are  used  efficiently  from  either  a 
"flatfooted"  posidon  or  while  reared  on  the  hind  legs. 

Antlers,  it  appears,  serve  a  primary  function  as 
advertising  to  establish  "dominance"  and  breeding 
prerogatives;  the  vital  social  pecking  order  for  the  deer 
herd.  According  to  biologist  Jerry  Farrar,  deer  study 
leader  for  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  "Deer  will  usually  defer  to  bucks  with  larger 
antlers.  There  may  be  some  frivilous  pushing  and 
shoving,  but  serious  fights  are  unlikely  unless  two 
evenly  matched  bucks  tie  up.  Neither  will  defer  to  the 
other  and  a  real  fracas  can  take  place.  That's  probably 
why,  when  someone  finds  two  deer  that  have  locked 
their  antlers  together  and  died,  they  are  usually  pretty 
well  matched  in  body  size  and  antler  development." 

Farrar  adds  that  the  dominance  theory  has  maintained 
that  the  bucks  with  the  largest  antlers  do  most  of  the 
breeding,  but  that  may  not  always  be  true.  "Some 
studies  of  captive  deer  have  seen  much  of  the  breeding 
being  done  by  lesser  bucks.  The  situation  in  the  wild 
may  or  may  not  be  different.  There  are  a  lot  of  variables 
that  could  be  at  work  there." 

Antler  development  has  been  studied  by  researchers 
for  decades.  Some  findings  have  caught  the  attention 
of  medical  scientists. 
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Antlers  are  the  fastest  growing  bones  known  to  man. 
The  rapid  growth  has  potential  significance  for  research 
on  some  forms  of  cancer. 

If  a  deer  fails  to  get  enough  minerals  from  its  diet 
during  the  critical  antler  growing  and  hardening  period, 
the  necessary  nutrients  will  be  taken  from  the  skeletal 
bones.  That  transfer  process  is  of  interest  to  scientists 
studying  bone  disorders  affecting  humans. 

Antler  "velvet,"  the  soft,  fuzzy,  blood-gorged  skin 
covering  antlers  during  the  growth  stage  is  the  only 
"regenerating"  skin  tissue  known.  That  fact  could  be 
valuable  to  future  treatment  of  burn  victims. 

A  lesser  discovery  is  that  antlers  injured  during  the 
"velvet"  or  growth  stage  will  often  "remember"  the 
injury  and  repeat  its  disfiguration  in  succeeding  years. 
Such  "atypical"  racks  were  previously  thought  to  be 
solely  a  genetic  characteristic. 

Yearling  bucks,  developing  their  first  set  of  antlers, 
will  sometimes  have  two  simple  projections  or  "spikes" 
which  may  range  in  length  from  a  couple  of  inches  to 
8  inches  or  more.  Researchers  are  divided  into  two 
camps  over  the  significance  of  spike  antlers.  One  theory 
holds  that  spikes  represent  a  genetic  inferiority.  Wildlife 
managers  adhering  to  this  theory  support  the  removal 
of  spike  bucks  to  remove  defective  genes  from  the 
breeding  pool.  The  other  camp  holds  that  spikes  indicate 
only  immaturity  or  a  lack  of  nutrition.  Texas  prohibited 
the  shooting  of  spike  bucks  for  many  years  on  the 
grounds  that  today's  spike  would  become  tomorrow's 
full-racked  buck. 

Many  research  efforts  and  observations  have  now 
revealed  that  both  theories  have  some  basis.  Some  bucks 
are  obviously  destined  by  genetics  to  have  spike  antlers 
and  do  produce  a  high  percentage  of  spikes  in  their 
offspring.  Additionally,  first  year  spikes  that  do  develop 
normal,  branched  antlers  in  subsequent  years  tend  to 
have  light,  "inferior"  racks  with  few  points  or  tines 
in  comparison  to  normal  bucks  that  develop  branched 
antlers  in  their  first  year. 

Other  research  has  shown  that  inadequate  nutrition 
also  produces  a  high  incidence  of  spike  antlers.  Al- 
though a  deer's  body  and  antlers  develop  simultane- 
ously, the  antlers  are  "at  the  end  of  the  growth  chain." 
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Research  indicates  that  the  annual  photoperiod  (the  clianging 
length  of  days)  regulates  the  manufacture  of  the  hormone 
testosterone  zohich  actually  controls  the  steps  in  antler 
formation.  A  mature  buck  (2.5  years  or  more)  begins  to 
grow  new  antlers  almost  immediately  after  casting  (shed- 
ding) the  previous  set.  The  antler  pedicel-the  permanait 
growth  platform  on  the  forehead-is  quickly  covered  with  soft 
skin  and  short  "buttons"  form.  This  usually  occurs  in  late 
April  or  early  May.  Growth  is  sloiv  until  about  June  ivlien  it 
accelerates  rapidly  to  rates  apfTroaching  tim  inches  per 
week.  Develof.nng  antlers  are  composed  of  spongy,  living 
tissue  and  are  quite  sensitive  and  susceptible  to  injury.  Tlie 
growing  antlers  are  co'vered  with  a  special  bloodfilled  skin 
called  "velvet'.'  Growth  occurs  at  the  tips  of  the  beams  and 
thies,  and  inroiously  formed  antler  begins  a  transfontmtion 
to  bo)ie.  In  mid-September  or  October,  the  clianging  pfioto- 
period  alters  the  production  of  testosterone  and  the  antlers 
harden  fully  as  growth  stops.  The  buck  begins  to  "rub"  his 
antlers  against  brush  and  trees.  Usually  within  24  hours 
the  veli'et  has  beeti  almost  completely  ranoved.  The  buck 
will  carry  his  hardened  antlers  until  about  March  whai 
further  changes  in  the  photoperiod  result  in  casting.  Both 
antlers  may  be  cast  at  the  same  time,  or  the  buck  nujy  cany 
only  one  antler  for  several  days.  The  antlers  may  simply 
fall  off,  be  knocked  off  against  brush,  or  be  kicked  free  by  the 
buck  himself.  Within  days,  the  entire  process  begins  atiew. 


In  the  face  ut  inadequate  nutrition,  antler  growth  will 
suffer  in  deference  to  body  development. 

Dr.  Mark  Johnson  of  Louisiana  State  University  is 
currently  studying  the  effects  of  high-energy,  high- 
protein  nutrition  in  native  Louisiana  deer.  "We  can 
produce  200  pound  deer  with  big  six  or  eight-point 
racks  at  2.5  years  of  age.  Much  of  Louisiana's  native 
habitat  simply  does  not  provide  the  nutrition,  particu- 
iarlv  protein,  necessary  for  optimum  growth.  There 
is  pientv  of  food,  especially  during  the  April-October 
antler  growth  period,  but  it  is  not  high  in  nutritive 
value." 

Johnson  also  points  out  that  the  summer  antler 
growth  period  is  very  stressful  for  bucks.  They  are 
replacing  bodv  weight  lost  during  the  preceeding  rut  or 
breeding  season  and  the  winter,  they  are  preparing 
phvsicallv  for  the  next  rut,  and  they  are  trying  to  sup- 
port the  rapid  growth  rate  of  their  antlers.  Abundant, 
high  qualitv  food  is  vital. 

Johnson  is  continuing  work  begun  by  John  D. 
Newsom  at  LSU  more  than  two  decades  ago.  Newsom 
quickly  learned  that  genetics  and  nutrition  are  inextrica- 
bl\'  interwcn'en  in  the  wild.  In  a  1973  interview  with  the 
Loui>ia)ia  CouSLrvtUkmi^t  he  stated,  "On  good  deer  range 
where  the  herds  are  GENETICALLY  sound  and  there  is 
SUFFICIENT  BROWSE,  deer  will  be  healthy  and  heavy 
in  the  wild.  If  a  deer  is  genetically  put  together  well, 
and  if  he  has  sufficient  food,  he  can  be  a  prime  trophy 
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animal — lots  of  meat  and  beautiful  antlers." 

Newsom  is  also  a  proponent  of  removing  spike  bucks. 
"They  are  inferior  animals,  either  from  heredity  or 
nutrition,  and  they  should  be  harvested  before  they 
produce  inferior  offspring.  Believe  me,  a  spike  this  year 
will  not  be  a  trophy  next  year.  Oh,  he  may  have  more 
than  spikes,  but  the  rack  will  be  a  far  cry  from  any 
trophy  antlers." 

The  contribution  of  nutrition  to  the  development  of 
large  deer  with  large  antlers  leads  to  a  major  decision  in 
Louisiana's  deer  management  efforts.  Professional 
wildlife  managers  such  as  Jerry  Farrar  know  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce  true  "trophy"  deer  in  some  of  the 
state's  deer  ranges.  They  also  know  the  price  required. 

"You  can  choose  between  two  situations."  Farrar 
states,  "you  can  maintain  a  herd  at  or  just  below  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  area  (The  number  of  deer 
for  which  the  habitat  can  provide  food,  water  and 
cover.),  and  provide  the  maximum  success  opportunity 
for  the  maximum  number  of  hunters,  or  you  can  severely 
restrict  deer  populations  to  provide  for  the  maximum 
physical  development  of  individual  animals.  Of  course, 
if  you  elect  that  second  option,  you  also  have  to  severely 
restrict  hunting  of  bucks  and  take  out  a  lot  of  does  and 
any  spikes  you  find.  A  deer's  antlers  continue  to  increase 
in  size  each  year  for  four  or  five  years,  so  an  individual 
has  to  survive  a  long  time  to  become  ^  real  trophy-class 
specimen.  Then  too,  in  some  areas  you  would  have 
to  supplement  the  naturally  available  food  supply  and 
get  the  deer  to  eat  the  supplemental  foods  rather  than 
natural  forage.  That  just  may  not  be  possible." 

At  this  point,  the  great  majority  of  Louisiana  sports- 
men favor  maintaining  our  deer  herds  at  abundant  levels 
despite  the  inevitability  of  smaller  deer  with  smaller 
antlers.  Elsewhere,  however,  efforts  are  underway 
to  artifically  develop  so-called  "trophy"  deer  through 
genetic  manipulation.  Some  predict  the  day  when  a 
person  with  enough  money  will  be  able  to  buy  a  buck 
with  a  massive  rack  of  antlers,  either  with  or  without  an 
attendant  "hunting"  experience. 

The  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  which  registers  true, 
natural  trophies  of  all  game  animals,  considers  the 
possibility  serious  enough  to  warrant  attention.  Their 
rules  now  exclude  eligibility  for  any  animals  confined 
within  any  man-made  barriers,  such  as  fences,  or  for 
any  animals  transplanted  solely  for  commercial  shooting. 

Some  knowledgeable  researchers  suggest  that  such 
genetic  meddling  could  have  unanticipated  and  unpleas- 
ant consequences.  Dr.  James  Kroll,  of  Stephen  F.  Austin 
University  in  Texas,  has  been  quoted,  "A  long  time  ago 
there  lived  a  relative  of  our  whitetail  that  is  known 
today  as  the  Irish  Elk.  What  made  this  deer  so  unique 
was  his  incredible  antlers — up  to  12  feet  in  spread  and 
90  pounds  in  weight — all  on  a  five  pound  skull.  Why 
did  they  develop  these  outsized  antlers?  No  one  knows. 
But  it's  believed  that  they  contributed  to  the  eventual 
extinction  of  the  Irish  Elk.  Could  we  be  moving  in 
the  same  direction  with  our  beloved  whitetail?  It  is  a 
question  worth  pondering." 

Louisiana  Conservationist 


National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day 


SEPTEMBER  2«  HAS  BEEN  pro- 
claimed National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  throughout  the 
nation.  Here  in  Louisiana,  the  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  Commission  has 
proclaimed  official  observance  of  that 
day.  Sportsmen's  clubs  and  other 
conservation  minded  organizations 
across  the  state  will  sponsor  various 
activities  for  school  children,  youth 
groups  and  the  general  public. 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
was  established  more  than  ten  years 
ago  and  represented  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  to  conservation 
made  by  the  men  and  women  who 
hunt  and  fish.  Those  sportsmen  have 
since  expanded  the  original  concept 
with  a  multitude  of  activities  de- 
signed to  make  the  general  public 
more  aware  of  the  need  for  sound 
management  and  utilization  of  our 
wildlife  and  natural  resources. 

The  men  and  women  involved  in 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
activities  voluntarily  contribute  their 
time  and  resources,  recognizing 
that  the  future  of  hunting  and  fishing 
and  literally  all  other  outdoor  sports 
depends  upon  public  understanding 
and  support  for  practical  and  profes- 
sional conservation  practices. 

Particular  efforts  are  made  to  reach 
the  nation's  young  people,  manv  of 
whom  have  never  had  the  cipportu- 
nitv  to  experience  hunting,  fishing, 
camping  or  other  related  outdoor 
activities.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
exposing  such  young  people,  as  well 
as  adults  isolated  by  modern  urban 
living,  to  sound  wildlife  and  resource 
management  principals.  That  educa- 
tional experience  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  as  the  majority  of 
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the  nation's  young  people  become 
more  and  more  isolated  from  the 
realities  of  nature  in  the  wild. 

Anyone  interested  in  participating 
in  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 


Dav  activities  can  contact  their  local 
sportsmen's  groups  or  other  conser- 
\ation  organizations,  or  write  to: 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Dav, 
I'.t).  Box  1075,  Riverside,  CT  06878. 


Stacy  Renee  Bushnell 

Two  La.  Students  Win 
Awards  for  Posters 

Two  LOUISIANA  STUDENTS  ha\-e 
been  named  winners  in  the 
1983  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Dav  poster  contest. 

The  two  are  identified  as  Stacv 
Renee  Bushnell  of  Iota  and  Heath 
Romain  of  Minden. 

Heath  is  a  fourth  grader  at  Richard- 
son Elementar\'  School  in  Minden. 
His  winning  poster  entry  won  an 
Honorable  Mention  and  a  $75  U.S. 
Sax'ings  Bond.  He  was  sponsored  bv 
the  Webster  Parish  4-H  Club. 

Stacv,  a  fifth  grader  at  Iota  Elemen- 
tary School,  won  a  Merit  Award  for 


Heath  Romain 

iiei  poster,  along  with  a  S50  U.S. 
Sa\ings  Bond.  Her  winning  entry 
was  sponsored  bv  the  lota  Elemen- 
tary 4-H  Club. 

The  two  winners  were  among 
thousands  of  posters  created  b\"  stu- 
dents across  the  nation  and  the\" 
were  judged  on  how  well  the  posters 
illustrated  the  theme.  'Why  Wildlife 
Needs  .America's  Sportsmen." 
Artistic  merit  and  originality  were 
also  considered  in  selecting  finalists 
and  winners. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to 
encourage  students  to  learn  about 
conser\ation  and  to  foster  an  aware- 
ness of  the  role  that  sportsmen 
pla\-  in  wildlife  management  and 
conser\ation. 
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A  20TH  CENTURY  RENAISSANCE 


Museums  are  beginning  to  recognize 
what  the  public  has  long  knoivn — decoys 
are  great  American  folk  art  and  modem 
decorative  ivaterfowl  sculpture  is  fine  art 
in  the  truest  sense. 


DrcoY  CARVING  IS  a  truly  American  art  form.  Its 
origin  lies  in  the  reed  and  feather  lures  that  the 
Thule  Indians,  predecessors  of  the  Northern 
Piute,  left  in  the  Lovelock  Cave  in  the  Nevada  foothills. 
Dated  near  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  not  found  until 
1924,  thev  are  a  magnificent  example  of  our  earliest 
floating  sculpture. 

Like  most  art  forms,  wildfowl  art  has  its  master 
craftsmen.  These  gifted  practitioners  were  usually  men 
who  gave  freeiv  of  their  talents  and  their  time  to  perpet- 
uate their  craft.  Thev  grew  up,  for  the  most  part,  in  an 
era  when  money  was  not  plentiful  and  barter  was  a  way 
of  exchanging  one  good  turn  for  another. 

The  East  Coast  seems  to  have  developed  a  defined 
stvle  of  decov  carving  earlier  and  in  more  detail  than  any 
other  area.  Several  facts  help  to  explain  this.  The  popu- 
lation densitv  in  this  area  was  greater  in  the  formative 
peritid  of  our  nation  and  the  abundance  oi  waterfowl 
that  darkened  the  skies  furnished  both  market  hunters 
and  sportsmen  with  a  need  to  develop  and  use  the 
decov  as  a  lure. 

The  esthetic  emotion  that  man  began  to  attach  to  this 
utilitarian  tool  helped  to  create  a  folk  art  and  finally  a 
fine  art  form.  But  it  has  been  only  within  the  past 
decade  that  the  staffs  of  museums  have  begun  to  recog- 
nize what  the  public  has  long  known — decoys  are 
great  American  folk  art  and  modern  decorative  water- 
fowl sculpture  is  fine  art  in  the  truest  sense. 

Over  the  past  few  decades,  we  have  watched  a  utili- 
tarian tool  become  an  object  of  art,  sought  bv  museums 
and  collectors  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
I'm  sure  the  ghosts  of  trappers  and  hunters  who 
fashioned  the  first  waterfowl  lures  are  pleased  to  see 
the  transition. 
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Charles  Frank  in  studio 


Louisiana  Conservationis 


Two  blue  wing  teal  hens  by  Reme  Roussel 

From  masters  like  Michelangelo  and  Salvador  Dali  to 
master  decoy  carvers  like  Granger  and  McKoy  and 
Tan  Brunet  seems  like  a  long  step,  but  they  all  were 
practicing  "trompe  I'oeil."  This  French  term  literally 
means  to  fool  the  eye.  It  is  an  effort  by  artists  to  create  a 
holographic  rendition  of  nature's  magnificance.  The  task 
of  the  wildfowl  artist  is  further  complicated  by  his  need 
to  create  the  twin  miracles  of  refraction  and  iridescence. 
These  physical  attributes  of  the  feather  make  most  of 
its  color.  Little  of  waterfowl  color  is  due  to  chemical 
pigmentation. 

The  East  Coast  could  be  divided  into  a  host  of  schools. 
Defining  them  geographically,  we  would  see  a  similarity 
in  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay,  in  the  New  Jersey  Shore, 
in  the  Northern  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Lower  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  and  last  but 
most  important,  Louisiana.  Each  of  these  areas  could  be 
subdivided  into  schools  presided  over  by  men  of  talent 
who  may  have  been  no  more  than  a  stone's  throw  apart. 
Thus,  we  see  both  an  area  and  a  master  carver  exerting 
an  influence  on  the  school. 

Collectors  and  carvers  are  now  recognizing  the  quality 
of  Louisiana's  old  carvers  and  the  importance  of  an 
established  provenance.  Louisiana  decoys  are  now 
documented  in  three  ways,  the  original  1975  edition  of 
"Louisiana  Duck  Decoys,"  the  auction  catalogs  of 
Richard  Bourne  and  others,  and  lastly  by  the  new  "Wet- 
land Heritage,"  a  book  that  pays  homage  to  the  craft 
and  abilities  of  our  old  carvers  and  to  the  achievements 
of  our  contemporary  artists  in  what  has  become  a 
new  field  of  decorative  wildlife  art. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  identifying  and  cataloging 
the  creators  of  earlier  decoy  art  is  the  failure  of  the  artist 
to  sign  or  otherwise  identify  his  work.  Originally  a 


Unusual  stretched  neck  pintail  by  George 
Frederick 
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One  pintail  and  mallards  by  Clement  "Ton  Tou"  Mackies  ^ 

utilitarian  tool,  there  was  little  need  for  signatures  and 
the  decovs  were  frequenth'  further  melded  by  the 
vagaries  of  winter  stc>rms. 


Charles  Frank's  latest  book,  "Wetland  Heritage, 
the  Louisia)ui  Duck  Decoy!'  documents  the 
evolution  of  the  decoy  from  a  simple  craft  skillfully 
executed  in  the  Louisiana  nuirshlaiui  to  the 
nmgnificent  obicct  d'art  created  by  modern-dny 
carvers. 

Through  some  31S  color  pliotographs.  Frank 
depicts  the  stcp-b\/-stcp  developmoit  of  this 
ujuisual  art  form.  The  book  also  contains  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  Louisiaiui  carvers  and  hickgrouud 
information  on  each  as  well  as  advice  on  canning 
techniques  and  suggestions  for  collectors. 
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Group  of  Toiiasia  dc  St.  Germain  decoys 
ill  nmgiiifia'tit  state  of  preservation. 


Catahoula  Lake  primitWv  carved  with 
chain  saw 


Simple  decoy  with  powerful  pattern  by 
August  "Tex"  Aguzin 
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In  Louisiana,  area  schools  include  Pointe  a  la  Hache, 
Delacroix  Island,  Head  of  the  Passes  (mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  Delta),  Raceland,  Houma,  Bavou  Lafourche 
(lower  reaches)  and  New  Orleans.  When  one  realizes 
that  onlv  a  few  years  separate  the  visitation  of  hurri- 
canes of  varying  intensity,  it  isn't  difficult  to  see  how 
many  decoys  ha\e  been  misidentified  because  thev 
were  found  in  the  stool  of  another  well-known  carver, 
long  deceaseci. 

Also,  each  area  had  several  master  carvers  who  gave 
freely  of  their  patterns  and  their  ad\ice.  Fret]uentl\',  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  separate  the  student  from  the 
master.  I  ha\'e  found  a  ciozen  men  who  copied  the 
decoys  of  Reme  Ange  Roussel  of  Raceland,  and  at  least 
that  many  who  copied  the  work  of  Mitchel  Lafrance  and 
Robert  Couret  of  New  Orleans. 

The  wood  we  use,  cypress  root  and  tupelo  gum,  are 
another  factor  in  the  unique  character  of  Louisiana 
decoys.  Light  weight  and  dense  grain  make  our  birds  a 
pleasure  to  carr\'  and  add  to  their  ability  to  float  realisti- 
cally in  open  water  or  in  pond.  The  East  Coast  craftsman 
was  forever  picking  up  the  debris  of  the  sea  coast.  Man\' 
times  this  included  the  masts  cir  hardwood  ribs  of 
wrecked  ships.  These  woods  were  durable  enough,  and 
since  the  sport  hunter  ne\'er  put  out  his  own  spread, 
their  added  weight  didn't  matter  much.  In  Louisiana, 
the  sportsman  was  usualK'  his  own  guide,  pushing  into 
the  marsh  and  finding  his  own  pond.  Because  he  had 
to  set  out  and  retriexe  his  own  decoys,  weight  was 
an  important  and  very  personal  consideration. 

Just  10  years  ago,  I  was  asked  to  put  together  a  display 
of  Louisiana  duck  decoys  for  the  prestigious  New 
Orleans  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  director  had  been 
given  the  loan  of  the  Abb\  Aldrich  Rockefeller  folk  art 
collection  with  the  stipulatn)n  that  a  colloquial  art 
form  must  be  on  displav'  along  with  this  great  assem- 
blage of  folk  arts  anti  crafts. 

Some  350  examples  of  Louisiana's  definitive  old 
car\ers  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  this  exhibit.  The 
crowds  were  overwhelming.  Best  of  all,  the  largest 
numbers  gravitated  to  the  decoys.  Here  we  had  a  collo- 
quial art  form  that  was  outdrawing  the  most  prestigious 
collection  of  .American  folk  art  in  existence. 

Louisiana  Conservationist 


Catahoula  Lake  primitive  utilizing  log  as 
body 


Mallard  drake  by  Sidney  Duplessis 


That  really  should  have  surprised  no  one.  The  term 
that  referred  to  decoys  as  local  art  was  only  correct 
in  that  this  was  a  display  of  Louisiana  decoys.  The  art 
world  today  is  recognizing  that  wildlife  art  has  a  univer- 
sal appeal.  Man's  love  affair  with  nature  spans  genera- 
tions and  continents. 

There  is  an  amalgam  of  emotions  that  tie  us  to  the 
land.  It's  a  subliminal  attraction  that  makes  the  urban 
dweller  seek  to  restore  the  tranquility  of  nature  to 
an  office  or  home.  This  is  the  reason  we  see  paintings, 
sculpture  and  prints  reflecting  the  beauty  of  wildlife 
so  prominently  displayed  in  even  our  most  pres- 
tigious buildings. 

The  Louisiana  Wildfowl  Carvers  and  Collectors  Guild 
is  today  spearheading  the  revival  of  this  art  form.  With 
over  300  active  members,  it  fields  a  show  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Orleans  during  the  last  weekend  of  Septem- 
ber. Each  year  a  growing  number  of  visitors  and 
contestants  vie  for  some  $18,000  in  purchase  awards, 
ribbons  and  plaques  in  a  huge  exhibition  of  carving  and 
painting  of  waterfowl. 

The  auction  of  many  of  these  pieces  helps  defray  the 
Guild's  annual  schedule.  Yes,  decoy  carving  is  thriving 
in  Louisiana.  For  further  details  about  the  Annual 
Waterfowl  Festival,  write  Wildfowl  Carvers  and  Collec- 
tors Guild,  615  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.  70113. 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago,  the  only  book  on  the 
subject  of  duck  decoys  was  Joel  Barber's  "American  Bird 
Decoys,"  in  which  he  stated  that  although  he  had 
hunted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  he  had  never 
been  able  to  find  any  worthwhile  Louisiana  decoys. 
How  sad  and  unfortunate  that  his  companions  were  not 
better  informed.  The  treasure  trove  of  decoys  from  the 
hands  of  men  like  Nicole  Vidocavitch,  Cadice  Vizier, 
Mitchel  Lafrance,  Anthony  Spongia,  Mark  Whipple  and 
Adam  Ansardi  were  all  around  him. 

I  found  the  challenge  of  recording  their  work  irresisti- 
ble and  their  friendship  a  prod  to  continue  what  has 
become  a  never-ending  project  that  still  takes  me  afield 
several  times  a  week  to  follow  leads  and  to  continue 
recording  their  work  and  their  life  history. 

They  are  today  like  the  leaves  on  an  autumn  tree, 
colorful  but  fragile  and  falling  rapidly. 


Decoy  by  Andreiv  Landry  carved  from 
100-year-old  cypress  fence  post. 
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Lake  Salvador 
Yields  a  Secret 


By  Bob  Sheldon 

Photography  by  Guy  LaBranche 

The  dugout  zoas  watei-logged  and  heavy. 
Working  with  extreme  care,  the  three 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  eniploi/ees  pulled  it  to 
firm  ground  and  examined  it.  It  zvas  like 
nothing  they  had  ever  seen. 


Fi  \i  SCHOUIST  WAS  the  first  to  see  it.  He  and  his 
twi)  companions  in  the  marsh  buggy  thought 
it  was  a  log  protruding  from  tiic  mire  and  started 
to  ride  over  it. 

But  sometiiing  gave  them  pause — a  flickered  percep- 
tion that  the  exposed  chunk  of  cypress  had  been  shaped 
b\  iiuman  hands. 

Quicklv  the  three  men  brushed  aside  the  clinging 
mud  and  reached  beneath  the  rounded  shape.  It  was 
hollow,  but  clearK  i'  was  no  log. 
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It  was  in  fact  a  canoe,  and  its  discovery  on  the  eroded 
fringe  of  Lake  Salvador  may  help  dispel  the  mysteries 
surrounding  the  civilization  that  flourished  in  south- 
eastern Louisiana  50  generations  ago. 

Experts  say  the  canoe  is  only  the  second  one  of  its 
kind  ever  found  in  Louisiana  in  such  well-preserved 
conditii>n.  They  know  of  just  one  similar  craft,  and  that 
one  has  been  carbon-dated  to  the  year  1065  or  earlier. 

The  finders — Fiat  Schouest,  his  brother  Rocky 
Schouest  and  Irvin  Dares  Jr. — are  all  employed  by  the 
state  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Dares  is 
supervisor  of  the  Salvador  Wildlife  Management  Area 
while  Rockv  works  there  as  a  wildlife  specialist  and 
Flat  is  caretaker. 

Salvador  WMA,  in  St.  Charles  Parish  is  inaccessible 
by  land.  It  fronts  on  Lakes  Salvador  and  Cataouatche, 
however,  and  is  open  to  the  public  for  hunting 
and  fishing. 

Midwav  through  a  sunny  morning  last  March  20, 
Dares  and  the  Schouests  were  out  posting  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  WMA  when  they  came  upon  the  canoe.  It  lay 
at  the  water  line  in  a  typical  marshland  area  covered 
with  greenery  and  edged  with  snags. 
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The  canoe  is  a  dugout,  and  it  was  waterlogged  and 
heavy.  Working  with  extreme  care,  they  pulled  it  to  firm 
ground  and  examined  it. 

The  men  are  familiar  with  pirogues  and  all  manner  of 
watercraft.  This  one  was  like  nothing  they  had  ever 
seen.  It  measured  out  at  27  feet  4  inches  in  length  and 
about  2  feet  in  width,  and  seemed  to  feature  a  definable 
prow  and  a  slightly  raised  stern. 

They  winched  it  onto  the  marsh  buggy  and  trans- 
porteci  it  about  a  mile  to  the  headquarters  compound  of 
the  Salvador  WMA.  There  they  placed  it  in  the  shelter  of 
a  large  storage  shed,  suspending  it  from  the  rafters. 

The  find  was  reported  to  the  Fur  and  Refuge  Divi- 
sion's Mike  Windham,  who  in  turn  communicated  it  to 
Duke  Rivet,  staff  archeologist  with  the  Louisiana  Office 
of  Cultural  Development.  Rivet  got  out  to  view  the 
canoe  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Rivet  had  many  reasons  to  be  pleased — first  of  all,  for 
the  "excellent"  handling  the  craft  had  received  from 
Dares  and  the  Schouest  brothers. 

"The  canoe  is  basically  intact,"  the  archeologist  noted. 
"It  has  been  allowed  to  dry  out  and  it  has  been  pro- 
tected from  the  sun."  He  added  that  the  preservative 
baths  often  given  to  relics  of  this  sort  might  be 
unnecessary. 

Still,  Rivet  characterized  the  boat  at  this  point  as  a 
"big  unknown."  It  may  well  lift  the  veil  on  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  prehistoric  life  in  Louisiana.  There  is  also 
the  chance  that  it  may  prove  of  relatively  recent 
construction — 200  years  ago,  say.  Rivet  is  making 
arrangements  for  radiocarbon  dating  that  will  remove 
any  doubts. 

Meantime,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  room  for 
speculation. 

The  canoe  was  found  in  a  region  of  Indian  burial 
mounds  and  temple  sites  that  has  shown  signs  of 
settlement  for  thousands  of  years.  Looking  it  over.  Rivet 
commented:  "That's  pretty  nice  workmanship." 

To  hollow  out  a  cypress  log,  the  artisans  who  built  the 
canoe  apparently  used  a  prehistoric  method  that  en- 


tailed building  small  fires  on  it,  then  scraping  away  the 
char.  A  few  blackened  depressions  are  still  visible. 

Ihe  sides  are  about  2  inches  thick  and  the  gunwales 
gracefully  slender.  With  tools  of  some  kind,  the  builders 
chopped  and  chipped  at  the  exterior  to  round  it  out. 

Whatever  its  age,  the  canoe  certainly  shows  it.  The 
hull  remains  in  one  piece,  but  it  is  riven  by  long  splits 
and  the  wood  is  well  worm-pocked.  The  deck  is  dappled 
by  the  skeletal  remnants  of  countless  barnacles. 

Rivet  said  the  canoe  might  have  accommodated  as 
many  as  25  passengers. 

Only  one  other  boat  like  it  has  ever  been  unearthed  in 
Louisiana,  authorities  believe,  and  that  one  was  found 
as  recently  as  the  summer  of  1983. 

The  Kendall  Kelly  family  of  Dixie  came  across  that 
canoe  buried  in  the  bank  of  the  Red  River  north  of 
Shreveport  on  land  owned  by  Courtney  Hudsc^n  and 
Mrs.  Nancy  Hudson  Ketner,  who  have  since  donated 
the  canoe  to  the  state. 

By  contrast,  this  dugout  was  30  feet  8  inches  long.  It 
was  considered  so  fragile  that  archeoU)gists  cut  it  into 
three  pieces  before  attempting  to  mo\e  it.  The  pieces 
have  been  subjected  to  preservative  treatment  and  will 
be  reassembled  for  displav  at  the  Louisiana  State  Exhibit 
Museum  in  Shreveport. 

Radiocarbon  tests  at  the  Universit\'  of  Georgia  came 
up  with  two  dates  for  the  canoe:  1065  A.D.,  plus  or 
minus  70  years,  and  1005  A.D.,  plus  or  minus  65  years. 
Those  dates  stronglv  suggest  that  it  was  the  product 
of  the  Caddo  Indian  culture  which  pre\ailed  in  north- 
western Louisiana  starting  around  800  A.D. 

Some  specialists  feel  that  archeological  research 
has  barelv  scratched  the  surface  in  Louisiana,  a  state 
that  gives  evidence  of  being  a  \ast  repositor\-  for 
scholarlv  studies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  canoes  were  discov- 
ereci,  and  reported  to  archeologists,  bv  la\-  persons. 
Such  public  awareness  indicates  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
a  vigorous  exploration  of  Louisiana's  prehistoric  past. 


Left  photo  shows  Lake  Salvador  mystery  canoe.  In  center  photo,  Irvin  Dares,  Jr.  (front),  and  brothers  Rocky 
(left  rear)  and  Flat  Schouest  measure  canoe's  length.  "I'm  probably  the  first  person  to  ride  in  this  thing  in  a 
thousand  years,"  claims  Flat. 
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THE  sum. 

By  Sara  Ann  Harris  .    i  *  '^ 

Photography  by  Guy  LaBranche  and  Bill  Ford 

IT'GRACES  ELEGANT  cy presses  along  the  swampy  coast. 
Romance  flourishes  beneath  classic  oak  archways 
draped  with  festoons  of  it.  This  haunting  costumery 
of  expansive  tree  boughs  can  be  eerie,  even 
otherworldly. 

Spanish  rnoss — the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of. 
Long  established  in  the  South,  it  brings  to  mind  notions 
of  times  past.  But  some  are  wondering  if  Spanish  moss 
itself  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Hearsay  has  it  that 
the  epiphvte,  or  air  plant,  is  suffering  a  decline  due  to 
air  pollution.  And,  indeed,  even  a  diligent.scout  can 
find  onlv  vestiges  of  the  once  ubiquitous  drapery. 
Experts  have  established  that  Spanish  moss  is  an  ex- 
tremelv  good  sensor  of  lead  and  heavy  metals.  Emitted 
into  the  atmosphere  in  dramatically  increased  levels 
since  the  50's,  these  metals  are  concentrated  in  the 
Spanish  moss  leaves. 

The  heavier  the  road  traffic,  for  instance, 'and  the 
closer  the  Spanish  moss  is  to  the  road,  the  higher  the 
metal  levels  found.  Comparatively  high  concentrations 
of  pollutants  were  also  found  in  Spanish  moss  growing 
near  industrial  sites.  Scientists  have  concluded  that 
these  metals  are  interfering  with  the  normal  growth 
processes  of  Spanish  moss.  In  addition,  the  plants 
are  reported  to  be  weakened  and  left  susceptible  to 
fungal  diseases. 

To  encourage  the  continuance  of  this  native  plant  and 
perhaps  add  a  touch  of  the  classic  to  your  backyard, 
simpK-  follow  these  steps  to  transplant  a  few  festoons.  It 
is  among  the  easiest  plants  to  cultivate. 


1.  Collect  naturally  Iwngiii;^  plantsln/ 
ciittin;^  the  bra)icheSAin  wliicli 
they  occur  or  In/  remoiung  the 
"drape"  at  its  point  of  attachment  to 
the  branch.  Treat  the  drape  much 
like  you  uvuld  a  siiitcoat — that  is, 
keep  it  hans^ing  or  lay  it  neatly  over  a 
car  seat.  Do  not  fold  it,  shove  it  i)ito  a 
bag  or  -wad  it  up. 

2.  Keep  the  drape  cool  until  you  attach 
it  to  0)ie  of  your  trees.  Do  not  loait 
more  than  three  dai/s. 

3.  Attach  the  drape  some  pla.ce  on  your 
trees  where  most  or  all  of  t-he  drape  is  ^ 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  Also, 
attach  it  at  a  point  where  rainwater 
normally  runs  off  your  tree — the  lOio\ 
point  of  a  branch  or  on  the  trunk 
itself;  Spanish  moss  collects  minerals ; 
from  the  rainwater  running  off  the 
tree  trunk  or  branches. 

4.  Attach  the  drape  exactly  as  it  was 
hanging  originally  by  attaching  the 
cut  branch  or  /n/  driving  a  nail 
into  your  tree  and  hooking  the  top  of  ; 
the  drape  over  it.  Don't  just  throiv  if\ 
over  a  limb. 

5.  Now,  let  it  alone — no  water,  no  fertilizei 
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procedyre.iBy  next yeSr  the 
Vp.ur'vardy  ea'cjisteifi  ba\'.ing  ••  ,-^ 
'  incVies;  Ma^  h''no\e  ^fiat    '  •^^' 
:^^articLilarrv  .wejli  on  ha^d- 
'^''  ims,  li/ve'^^ari^aljei^o^ks  •   ■ 


mind  netidns  oft 

h 

You  probably  shou 

limbs  or  trunks,  as 

even  if  you  follow  t, 

moss  will  be  flourl 

grown  some  eight  i«;|> 

this  sun-loving  pla'"    ^ 

woods  such  as  cv 

and  pecan  trees,    '-"'',, ..-f^r^,  ^-^     .,    ■,         .- - 

Curiously  enoiigti^  Pj^ifl'ish  rjioss  js  nt^  a  moss  at^f. 
More  complex  thari,^'  liWi^sfe  nuiss,  it  bea.'rs' fruit  and    ■  ^ 
produces  leaves,  Wihat'.lV'ip  is  a  bronleliad-'ajid  as  such  a- 
relative  of  the  pine3|>^fe.-'C^aracteristical'l\\  these  plants 
produce  flowering  p^t^  In  threes..       '  .VJ  ■ 

Like  many  broirfelpd^'Spanish  mt^si'ha^ almost  no 
roots.  And  though  tl5e::te\'i  it'hasperfofm^Onlv  a  second- 
ary function  by  fastetiin^the  plant-to  tlje  tree  they  are 
wirv  and  tenacious.  'B^oraeiiad  roots  ddnptjdraw  any 
nutrients  from  the  $|te'!^,H;{?^,y, clamp  onto-,  fjrs'tead,  scales 
on  the  leaves  absO,rbM^^d^fl  minerals  f^orrcthe  environ- 
ment and  pump  theni^jito^'the  leaf.        j_  ii' 

Leaf  scales  is,'ih,e;finiv.taffiilv  characteristic  of  brome- 
liads  that  is  uftiqii^.  Thbtfeh  scales  exist oA  other  plants, 
there  thev  protecKa^ihst^oisture  e\'apoiiation  rather 
than  actualh'  absore  Syatefi  Entirelv  covered  bv  sil\er\' 
scales,  Spanish  moss  leaf  Clusters  are  strung  together  bv 
elongated  stems,  also  scaled,  creating  up  to  100  foot 
king  strands. 

Spanish  moss  or  Tillandsia  usneoides  has  had  no 
fewer  than  twent\'-ivvo  scientific  names  and  numerous 
ct)mmon  epithets.  Si>ij\e  speculate  that  "^anish  moss" 

■ .  r-  •<cfy~  ,  .... 
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originated  as  the  i^rttification  of  this  mosstike  plant 
that  grew  with  th^^P^nish  settlers'  flair  for  the  fancifuj. 

Tillandsia  corvstitutes  a  highh'  \ariable  genus  of         -  ^ 
br«meliad  which  tfiri\es  in  rain  forest  treetops,  on 
■'1  desert  cliffs  andjacross  hillsides.  It  is  the  predominant 
bromeliad  in  North- America  and  includes  more  species 
than  any  other  gehera  of  bromeliad  in  the  world^440p. 
on  the  last  count. 

The  name  of  the  species,  usneoides,  is  deri\ed  from 
Usnea,  a  genus  of  lichen  which  similarh-  hangs  from 
trees.  This  species  bears  tin\-  tripedaled  chartreuse 
flowers  in  the  spring., The  seedpods  of  this  unusual 
plant  are  dark  brovvnish  red  and  are  equally 
inconspicuous. 

One  last  and  more  functional  note.  As  \ou  ma\  have 
obser\ed,  Spanish  moss,  along  with  ha\"  and  burlap, 
was  once  harxested  commercialh'  bv  the  upholster\' 
business  for  stuffing.  After  World  \Var  11,  when  America 
experienced  a  shortage  of  natural  products,  the  chemi- 
cal industry  began  producing  s\nthetics.  These,  of 
course,  pro\ed  to  be  more  functional  and  less  expensive. 
thus  crowding  naturals  out  of  the  market.  Rubber  was 
created;  nvlon  replaced  naturally  wo\en  ropes;  fiber- 
glass replaced  wood;  and  upholsterers  began  using 
foams  instead  6f  moss. 
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For  Crappie 


By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Mark  Saltz 


The  traditional  name  in 
Louisiana  is  "sac-a-lait" 
which  means  "hag  of  milky 
but  these  scrappy  fighters 
are  anything  hut  a  hag  of 
milk  when  taken  on  ultra- 
light tackle. 


DARK  CLOUD  BANKS  swirled 
across  the  leaden  sky  and  oc- 
casional spatters  of  rain  swept 
the  bayous  and  canals.  A  strong  east 
wind  played  havoc  with  casting 
efforts  and  the  water  was  high  and 
still  rising.  This  was  the  kind  of 
weather  your  mother  warned  you 
about,  but  still  we  were  catching  fish. 

There  were  a  few  good  sized 
goggle  eye  (warmouth)  on  the  string- 
ers, several  respectable  largemouths 
(black  bass)  and  even  a  few  gasper- 
gou  (freshwater  drum),  but  mostly 
we  were  catching  what  we  had  come 
for...  crappie. 

Now  if  you  don't  recognize  the 
name,  or  don't  like  it,  there  are  about 
fifty  other  names  you  can  pick  from 
to  identify  this  fantastically  popular 
sunfish.  Among  the  most  popular 
names  is  "sac-a-lait,"  which  is  a 
French  term  meaning  "bag  of  milk." 
The  name  refers  to  the  pearly  white 
flesh  which  gives  the  crappie  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious table  fish  in  the  world. 

If  you  still  aren't  happy,  you  can 
try  white  perch,  or  speckled  perch, 
or  papermouth,  or  calico  bass.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on  but  all  of  them 
lead  you  straight  to  one  of  the  most 
popular  gamefish  in  the  nation. 

Actually,  there  are  two  distinct 
species  of  crappie.  The  white  crappie 
is  a  pale,  silvery  fish  with  slightly 
darker  brown  or  green  color  on  the 
back  and  a  white  or  silver  belly.  It  can 
be  distinguished  from  its  close 
cousin,  the  black  crappie,  by  the 
presence  of  seven  to  nine  dark, 
vertical  stripes  or  bars  on  the  sides. 


The  black  crappie,  on  the  other 
hand,  substitutes  numerous  green  or 
black  spots  on  its  sides  for  the  verH- 
cal  stripes  of  the  white  crappie. 

If  you  want  to  impress  your  fishing 
buddies  with  your  knowledge  of 
fisheries  biology,  you  can  quickly  add 
that  the  white  crappie  has  either 
five  or  six  spines  in  the  forward 
portion  of  its  dorsal  fin,  while  the 
black  crappie  will  always  have  seven 
or  eight  spines  in  that  portion. 

Under  the  skin,  however,  both 
have  the  same  tender,  pure  white 


flesh  that  is  truly  fantastic  fare  any 
way  you  want  to  fix  it. 

Needless  to  say,  any  fish  as  popular 
and  abundant  as  the  crappie  has  to 
have  a  hard  core  of  fanatical  followers 
dedicated  to  specific  angling  tech- 
niques; cults,  as  it  were. 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you 
that  a  "slaughter  pole"  and  live  bait, 
particularly  minnows  or  shiners,  is 
the  only  way  to  go.  Others  swear  b\' 
small  spinner  baits  such  as  the  Beetle 
Spin,  while  still  others  pay  homage 
to  the  slaughter  pole  but  adorn  it 
with  small,  hair  tailed  jigs  of  %'ery 
specific  designs,  colors  or  weights,  or 
all  three. 

Then  too,  there  are  the  heretics 
who  pledge  allegiance  to  no  parHcu- 
lar  method.  They  realize  that  all  of 
the  above  will  put  fish  on  the  table 
and  they  gleefullv  bounce  from 
one  angling  method  to  another. 

Personally,  mv  papa  raised  me  on 
the  cane  pole  and  minnows  tradition. 
(That  way,  the  limber  end  of  the 
pole  could  be  used  for  correcti\'e 
action  if  I  did  it  wrong.)  As  I  aged,  I 
tried  some  of  the  little  jigs  and 
even  caught  a  few  on  the  spinner 
baits.  Just  recently,  however,  I  en- 
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joyed  the  opportunity  to  apply  a  tried 
and  proven  salt  water  technique  that 
turned  out  to  be  astoundingly  effec- 
tive on  crappie. 

We  fished  popping  corks.  That's 
right . . .  popping  corks.  Not  the 
six-inch  long,  three  ounce  corks 
commonly  used  for  specks  along  the 
coast,  but  carefully  hand-crafted 
trinkets  about  the  size  of  a  respecta- 
ble marble.  Down  below  the  cork 
about  two  feet,  we  attached  a  small, 
hand-made  hair  tailed  jig.  The  results 
were  deadly. 

My  hosts  for  this  particular  trip 
were  John  Carville  and  Bill  "Bigfoot" 
Lawhun  of  Baton  Rouge.  Both  are 
reformed,  repentant  and  converted 
bass  fishermen.  Through  a  combina- 
tion of  accident  and  careful  design, 
John  has  come  up  with  his  own  very 
special  little  jigs,  appropriately 
dubbed  "JC  Jigs,"  which  he  produce; 
by  hand  from  a  pile  of  little  hooks,  a 
hot  pot  of  lead  alloy,  messy  epoxy 
paint  and  piles  of  colored  hair. 

John  and  Bigfoot  haunt  the  water- 
ways, mostly  in  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  region,  constantly  and  in  all 
weather  conditions.  John's  wife 
Cammie  agrees  that  the  two  spend 
an  awful  lot  of  time  on  the  water. 

Carville  claims  no  credit  for  devel- 
oping the  jig  and  cork  technique  for 
crappie.  He  learned  it  from  another 
fisherman  a  year  or  so  ago.  What 
he  has  done  is  pursue  it  relentlessly 
and  develop  the  fine  points  of  the 
tackle  and  its  application. 

It  is  no  secret  that  crappie  will  tend 
to  congregate  at  a  specific  water 
depth,  and  that  underwater  struc- 
ture, or  cover,  is  just  as  important  to 
crappie  as  to  any  other  game  fish. 
The  first  step,  then,  is  to  vary  the 
amount  of  line  between  the  jig  and 
the  cork  until  one  finds  the  fish. 

As  a  general  rule,  crappie  prefer 
fairly  deep  water  around  brush  tops, 
submerged  logs  or  other  protective 
cover.  Hangups  are  an  integral  part 
of  this  brand  of  angling,  and  short- 
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tempered  or  easily  frustrated  fisher- 
men are  hereby  forewarned. 

We  should  also  note  that  crappie 
are  very  tolerant  of  water  conditions 
and  can  thrive  in  brackish  water, 
fresh  water,  muddy  water  and  clear 
water.  The  black  crappie  apparently 
likes  his  water  a  bit  clearer  than 
the  white  crappie  but  one  or  both 
species  can  be  found  in  almost  every 
chunk  of  fresh  or  brackish  water  in 
Louisiana. 

Once  the  crappie's  favored  depth 
on  a  given  day  is  located,  the  fishing 
gets  serious.  The  little  jig  and  cork 
call  for  light  line.  I  found  an  ultralight 
spinning  rod  and  reel  with  4-pound 
line  to  be  quite  nice.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  fish  close  to  cover,  such  as 
brush  tops,  so  casting  control  is 
a  must. 

Once  a  good  delivery  is  made,  the 
most  productive  technique  is  exactly 
like  fishing  for  speckled  trout.  The 
rig  is  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  the  cork  is 
"popped,"  or  lightly  jerked  a  few 
inches.  Crappie  will  often  take  the  jig 


when  it  is  hanging  motionless  under 
the  cork,  but  seem  to  strike  most 
often  as  the  jig  drops  following 
a  gentle  "popping"  of  the  cork. 

Crappie  seldom  strike  as  aggres- 
sively as  bass  or  specks,  and  that 
is  where  extreme  care  in  matching 
the  jig  to  the  cork  enters  the  picture. 
Carville  and  Lawhun  cut  down 
their  corks  by  hand  to  produce  ex- 
actly the  action  they  are  looking  for. 
If  a  suspended  crappie  inhales  the 
jig,  it  will  almost  inevitably  either 
pull  the  cork  lower  in  the  water, 
which  is  well  and  fine,  or  it  will  take 
the  weight  of  the  jig  off  the  cork.  In 
that  event,  the  carefully  shaped  bit  of 
plastic  foam  will  lie  over  on  its  side 
instead  of  remaining  upright  in 
the  water  as  conventional  corks  do. 
Even  the  slightest  action  at  the  jig 
end  of  this  setup  is  immediately 
detectable  and  the  crappie  seldom 
gets  the  chance  to  spit  out  the  jig. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  concerning 
the  effectiveness  of  the  method, 
consult  the  photos  accompanying  this 
tale  and  consider  that  numerous 


Sac-a-lait  are  quite  partial  to  thick  cover.  Hangups  are  common,  but  the 
fish  and  the  fun  make  it  all  worthwhile. 
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boats  fishing  near  us  had  total 
catches  of  six,  seven  or  eight  fish  for 
the  same  time  expended. 

There  was,  howe\er,  one  anno\lng 
trait  of  the  JC  Jig  and  tinv  cork 
combination  that  mav  put  off  some  of 
the  more  ardent  "crappie  crazies" 
among  us.  It  was  particularly  e\ident 
with  a  blue-on-blue  jig  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  the  purists 
and  fanatics  about  it. 

The  rig  is  apt  to  catch  \irtually 
anything  that  swims.  Despite  the 
horrific  weather  conditions,  we 
managed  to  take  a  goodlv  number  of 
bream,  bass  and  gou.  On  still  other 
occasions,  this  particular  jig  has 
shown  itself  to  be  quite  attractiye  to 
bluegills,  and  even  catfish. 

For  those  anglers  who  can  maintain 
their  composure  in  the  face  of  re- 
peated hangups,  however,  and  \\ho 
don't  mind  ha\ing  to  be  bothered 
with  a  mess  of  catfish  and  bream  to 
fry  once  in  a  while,  there  is  a  new- 
game  in  town.  After  just  one  lesson, 
I'm  convinced  that  we  will  be  seeing  a 
lot  more  fishermen  using  popping 
corks  for  crappie. 
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STATE  RECORD  BASS 


By  Bob  Marshall 


What  is  more  than  two  feet 
loii^,  nhiiost  that  in  ^irth 
a} hi  weighs  12  pounds?  The 
state  record  hir^eniouth 
bass.  The  stori/  is  a  lesson  in 
simplicity. 


Photograph)'  by  Bill  Ford 


Ti  USE  WERE  SERIOUS  bass  fisher- 
men. You  could  tell  by  the 
monstrous  boat,  perched  in 
its  metal-tlake  splendor  on  a  lavish 
trailer  complete  with  carpeted 
running  boards,  towed  bv  a  stately 
tour-wheeler  with  menacing  black- 
tinted  v\indows — a  $40,000  package 
on  six  wheels  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  finding  the  biggest  bass 
in  Louisiana. 

As  it  tlicked  past  his  home  off 
Louisiana  Highway  23  in  Foisom, 
Harold  Dunawav  never  gave  the  big 
rig  a  glance.  It  held  no  interest  for 
him.  He  already  knows  where 
the  biggest  bass  in  Louisiana  is. 

It's  on  his  den  wall.  All  12 
pounds  of  it. 

"People  got  boxes  and  boxes  of 
tackle,  big  old  boats — spend  all 
kinds  of  money — but  don't  really 
need  to,"  Harold  was  observing 
from  his  eas\'  chair.  "All  you  need 
is  three  or  tour  lures,  and  know 
\\hi're  \.o  tish." 

Ihe  proof  is  across  the  room, 
looming  over  the  couch  where 
guests  customarily  sit  in  the 
Dunaway  den.  Undoubtedly,  many 
of  those  guests  ha\e  left  with  stiff 
necks;  one  glance  at  the  sight  above 
them  simpK'  won't  do. 


In  a  state  where  a  "lunker"  is  a  4- 
pounder,  and  a  6-pound  fish  makes 
headlines,  the  state-record  bass — 27 
inches  in  length,  22  inches  in  girth, 
12  pounds  even — produces  instant 
shock,  if  not  disbelief.  It's  like 
finding  the  Empire  State  Building  in 
the  French  Quarter;  it  stands  out. 

It  has  been  hanging  on 
Dunaway's  wall  since  February 
1975.  In  the  10  years  since,  the 
popularity  of  bass  fishing  has  ex- 
ploded, drawing  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  new  anglers  into  the 
sport  in  Louisiana.  They  have 
fanned  out  across  the  state  in  bass 
rigs  growing  increasingly  more 
sophisticated  and  expensive,  care- 


fully combing  every  inch  of  bass 
water  in  the  state — from  giant 
Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  to  the  bass- 
rich  marshes  of  the  southeast.  They 
have  probed  with  fish-charting 
sonar,  cast  computer-selected  lures 
into  spots  chosen  after  careful 
analysis  with  laboratory-accurate 
instruments  that  show  water  tem- 
perature, oxygen  content  and 
acidity.  Thev  have  spent  hundreds 
of  dollars  attending  intense  bass 
fishing  seminars.  They  have  even 
been  guided  by  infra-red  satellite 
photography. 


Yet  Dunaway's  fish  has  stood  the 
test,  a  fish  that  never  heard  the  ping 
of  sonar,  or  the  buzz  of  a  trolling 
motor.  It  fell,  instead,  to  a  man 
fishing  a  small  pond  from  the  bank 
with  a  lure  that  isn't  even  made 
anymore,  a  man  who  has  a  grand 
total  of  perhaps  $50  invested  in  bass 
fishing,  a  man  who  rides  shoe 
leather  instead  of  a  bass  rig  around 
his  fishing  holes. 

"Caught  him  in  a  farm  pond  not 
far  from  here,"  Dunaway  concedes. 
"Fishin'  from  the  bank.  That's 
about  the  only  way  I  do  fish  for 
bass. 

"That's  how  we  were  fishing  the 
day  we  caught  him." 

At  62,  the  words  come  slowly 
from  Dunaway's  lips,  heavily  fla- 
vored by  his  life  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  countryside,  an 
appropriate  mixture  of  magnolia 
and  molasses.  He's  country  from 
the  top  of  his  wide-brimmed  straw 
hat  to  the  pointed  tips  of  his  leather 
boots.  He  knows  better  than  to 
hurry  through  life,  choosing  instead 
to  walk,  more  often  than  not  these 
days  with  his  spinning  rod  in  one 
hand,  his  "useless"  tackle  box  in 
the  other  and  his  black  shepherd, 
Duke,  trotting  patiently  around  him. 

And  his  usual  destination:  a  farm 
pond  somewhere  nearby. 

He  was  heading  for  just  such  a 
spot  on  Feb.  2,  1975.  A  building 
contractor  from  Mississippi, 
Dunaway  had  moved  to  New 
Orleans  in  1955  but  headed  back  to 
the  country  three  years  later,  going 
into  business  for  himself  in  Foisom. 
One  of  his  specialties:  building 
stock  ponds. 

"Naturally,  when  I  built  'em,  I  got 
fishing  rights  on  most  of  'em,"  he 
says.  "I  guess  1  know  where  most  of 
the  ponds  are  in  this  area.  Got  to 
be  a  couple  of  hundred  here  in  St. 
Tammany  Parish.  Must  be  more 
than  that  in  Washington  Parish." 
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Properly  managed,  farm  ponds 
can  be  extremely  fertile  bass  habitat. 
Each  year  they  produce  some  of 
the  largest  bass  caught  in  the  state, 
usually  in  the  early  spring,  or 
in  the  fall. 

Dunaway  and  his  fishing  buddy, 
John  Green,  knew  the  pattern  well, 
and  weren't  about  to  waste  a 
February  weekend.  They  headed  for 
a  pond  not  far  from  the  Dunaway 
house. 

"We  knew  there  was  a  big  one  in 
that  pond,  'cause  a  lot  of  people 
had  been  getting  their  lines  broke 
off,"  Dunaway  recalls.  "I  told 
the  owner  of  the  property  we  were 
going  to  pull  that  fish  out  of  there." 
Fish  were  chasing  shad  near  the 
middle  of  the  pond,  and  Green  and 
Dunaway  went  right  to  work. 
Several  fish  over  3  pounds  were 
quickly  landed.  Then,  Green 
hooked  into  something  really  big. 
"It  broke  the  hook  off  his  lure," 
Dunaway  remembers.  "That's  when 
I  started  throwing  at  him." 

He  was  throwing  a  Thunderbird 
spinner.  Now  out  of  production,  the 
Thunderbird  was  a  large,  Mepps- 
like  lure  with  a  single  "French" 
spinner  blade,  a  bullet-shaped  lead 
body  with  red  beads  fore  and  aft, 
and  a  rubber  shirt  protecting  a 
trailing  treble  hook. 

"That  was  the  best  lure  going," 
Dunaway  says  whistfully.  "Now  the 
closest  thing  to  it  is  the  Shyster." 
He  tied  his  Thunderbird  to  10- 
pound  test  Trilene,  spooled  on 
a  Diawa  spinning  reel  matched  to  a 
7-foot  spinning  rod.  Dunaway 
tossed  it  near  the  scene  of  Green's 
loss,  let  it  sink  no  more  than  a 
foot  and  began  dragging  it  back 
near  the  surface. 

It  didn't  get  very  far. 
"He  hit  right  away,"  he  recalls. 
"At  first  he  didn't  do  nothin',  then 
he  just  took  off  with  the  line." 

Dunaway  knew  he  was  onto  the 
big  fish  when  more  than  100  yards 
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had  been  stripped  off  the  reel, 
and  the  fish  was  still  going.  It 
wasn't  until  the  bass  seemed  to  run 
out  of  pond  that  he  finally  tired. 

"1  was  careful  not  to  jerk  the  rod 
or  put  any  kind  of  extra  strain  on 
the  line,"  Dunaway  says.  "I  remem- 
bered all  the  lines  he'd  broke  off 
already.  I  just  wanted  to  hold  on 
until  he  turned." 

When  he  did,  Dunaway  began 
worrying  about  humps.  The  bass 
came  up  three  times,  but  Dunaway 
was  ready.  "I  kept  my  rod  low 
near  the  water,  and  tension  on  the 
line  so  he  wouldn't  throw  the 
hook,"  he  explains.  "That's  when 
you  usually  lose  them  big  fish." 


This  one  wasn't  lost.  Within  fi\e 
minutes,  the  fight  was  over,  and  the 
big  bass  was  Iving,  exhausted,  in 
the  shallows,  where  Dunaway  lip- 
landed  him. 

"Farm-pond  fish  don't  fight  as 
hard  as  ri\'er  fish,"  he  admits,  "and 
the  big  ones  fight  even  less. 

"They're  big,  fat  and  lazy.  They 
don't  get  the  exercise  river  fish 
do,  so  the\'  don't  ha\e  the  same 
stamina.  Big  ones  seem  to  tire  out 
even  quicker  than  the  small  ones. 

"If  you  can  turn  'em  without 
snapping  the  line,  you  can 
land  'em." 


Dunawav  landed  the  state  record 
around  10:30  in  the  morning,  but 
he  didn't  know  it.  He  knew  the  fish 
was  big,  but  he  also  knew  there 
was  a  lot  of  fishing  left  to  be  done. 
He  and  Green  caught  four  or  five 
more  bass  between  3  to  5  pounds 
from  that  pond,  then  moved  to 
another  pond  and  caught  another 
seven  or  eight  from  3  to  5  pounds. 

All  the  while  the  state  record  was 
on  a  stringer,  in  the  sun,  drying 
out. 

"I  wanted  to  get  him  mounted,  so 
when  we  finally  got  back  home  I 
wrapped  him  up  and  put  him  in  the 
deep  freeze,  "  Dunaway  confesses. 
"But  I  didn't  weigh  him  until  later. 
Mv  nephew  thought  he  was  close  to 
a  record,  so  we  weighed  him  at 
lenkins  Grocery  Store.  Sure 
enough,  he  went  12  pounds  e\en. 
"A  state  record." 
It  remains  the  record  today, 
hanging  on  the  wall  not  far  from  the 
highwa\-  where  the  big,  e\pensi\e 
bass  rigs  thunder  toward  major 
ri\ers  and  impoundments,  armed 
with  a  fortune  in  electronic  fishing 
aids,  all  designed  to  catch  a  state 
record  bass. 

And  Harold  C.  Dunaway  has  no 
illusions  about  his  record.  He's 
cominced  the  mark  will  be 
surpassed. 

"Sure,"  he  sa\s,  with  a  sparkle  in 
his  e\e  that  would  make  the  most 
expensi\e  metal-tlake  paint  job  look 
dull  b\-  comparison.    Tm  going  tci 
catch  a  bigger  one  right  here  in  one 
of  these  ponds." 
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Breamful 
of  Fun 

By  Bob  Sheldon 
Photography  by  Bill  Ford 

The  700  volunteer  ^unvdiaiis 
ofbcauiiful  Lake  Caddo  have 
found  a  surefire  way  of 
^etti)!^  the  younger 
generation  involved  in  the  job. 


Till  iiic.cisi  \\i )  most  bcMiititiil 
hcirkuim  iniaj;inoblc,  sny  the 
lolks  whi)  liw  armind  Caddi) 
Liiko,  is  the  lokc  itself.  They're 
determined  tii  band  dmvn  this  jewel 
too  i;ener,ition  tliat  has  learned  to 
appreciate  it. 

liiat's  \\h\  on  the  tinal  Satin'ua\'  in 
Ma\'  \oii  could  look  out  o\er  the 
lake  and  see  a  hi>st  of  \'oung  anj^lers 
competini;  in  the  loiirth  Annual 
Worlds  ChampioiT-hip  Bream 
lournament. 

The  fini  toiirnev  with  the  serious 
purpose  (wiiich,  bv  the  wa\,  was 


open  {o  moms  and  dads  as  well  as 
kids)  was  spt)nsored  by  the  Greater 
Caddo  Lake  Association,  a  body  of 
citizens  nearly  700  strong  and 
dedicated  to  preserving  the  lake's 
natural  beautv. 

Caddo  Lake  lies  just  northeast  ot 
Shre\eport.  Formed  b\'  an  earth- 
quake in  IcSll,  the  lake  is  a  serpentine 
with  lots  of  open  water  and  brush\' 
bavous  that  teem  with  all  \arieties 
of  bream. 

The  lake  straddles  the  Louisiana- 
Texas  border  in  an  area  rich  in  oil. 
Wells  in  full  production  dot  its  surface. 


"About  half  our  members  live  in 
Louisiana  and  half  in  Texas,"  says 
Bob  Harrison  of  Mooringsport,  La., 
president  of  the  association.  "We're 
proud  Caddo  Lake  was  the  site  of  the 
first  offshore  drilling,  and  one  of 
our  goals  is  to  keep  the  lake  waters 
clean  and  free  of  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  industry. 

"  lo  help  families  enjoy  weekends 
on  the  lake,  we've  mapped  it  with 
channel  markers  that  will  take  you 
all  the  way  from  Mooringsport  to 
Jefferson,  Texas — a  distance 
of  5?^  miles." 
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This  year's  bream  tournament, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Texan  Cliff 
Carpenter,  drew  some  350  registrants 
from  Lxith  sides  of  the  state  line. 
Rivals  from  Louisiana  and  Texas 
greeted  one  another  with  barbed 
challenges,  followed  by  a  round  of 
friendly  laughter  and  an  invitation  to 
partake  in  a  cold  drink. 

Fishermen — and  women — dipped 
their  lines  at  4  a.m.  and  began 
weighing  in  their  catch  at  Potter's 
Point  at  10.  There  were  categories  for 
pre-teen  and  teen-age  boys  and 
girls  plus  an  open  in  which  adults 
could  participate.  Prizes  ranged  from 
a  top  of  $500  to  merchandise 
donated  by  local  businesses. 

How  large  a  bream  does  it  take  to 
win  a  "world's  championship"?  Well, 
this  year  an  adult  won  the  open 
with  an  entry  tipping  the  scales  at  .88 
of  a  pound  while  a  nine-year-old  boy 
was  third  with  a  fish  weighing  .71 
of  a  pound. 

Amid  the  general  hilarity.  Bob 
Harrison  and  other  association 
officials  watched  with  big  smiles  as 
youngsters  paraded  in  with  their 
strings — some  consisting  of  little 
more  than  minnow-size  specimens. 

Caddo  Lake's  inheritors  were 
learning  to  love  and  respect  the  treas- 
ure that  would  somedav  be  theirs. 
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A  Special 
Timejbr 
Special  Kid'. 

Photo  and  Story 
by  Sara  Ann  Harris 

''Fishing  and  hunting  are 
not  privileges  for  only  a 
few.  Everyone  deserves  a 
chance  to  learn  about  the 

outdoors'.'  Dean  Cryer 


IT'SSUMMEi^TiME.  And  almost 
everyone  raised  in  Louisiana 
can't  help  but  reminisce  about 
pedaling  down  to  the  nearby  pond 
to  fish,  and  laze  away  a  clear 
morning  when  a  simple  quick 
tug  on  the  line  could  spark  the 
imagination. 

An  adventurous  group  of 
Beauregard  Parish  kids,  who 
hadn't  made  that  trek  possibly 
because  thev  have  the  special 
challenge  of  being  mentally  handi- 
capped, were  creating  their  own 
memories  on  May  10.  They  were 
taking  in  a  fishing  trip  and  fish  fry 
at  Enforcement  Captain  Dean 
Cryer's  catfish  pond  outside 
of  DeRidder 

The  bold  neophvtes  made  a  day 
of  setting  precedents — first  fishing 
trip  and  first  joint  field  trip  by  the 
special  education  classes  from 
Maryville  High  School,  Pinewood 
Middle  School,  DeRidder  Junior 
High,  and  South  Beauregard 
School. 
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As  the  morning  passed  some 
familiar  fishing  styles  emerged:  the 
social  angler  who  gravitates  to- 
ward the  group  and  gabs  good  na- 
turedly;  the  contemplative  angler 
who  sits  easily  on  the  bank  lost  in 
reverie;  the  sport  angler  who 
lackadaisically  swats  at  the  fish 
with  a  cane  pole;  the  experimental 
angler  who  constantly  tries  new 
bait  and  explores  one  spot  after  the 
next;  and,  of  course,  the  compan- 
ion angler  who  makes  the  trip 
because  her  best  friend  does 
and  shrieks  at  the  sight  of  a 
slippery  catch. 

Pinewood  Teacher  Alice  Griffin 
felt  what  most  do  when  approach- 
ing a  new  experience,  "We  were 
apprehensive  about  how  it  would 
turn  out."  She  went  on  to  clarify 
that  students  with  mental  handi- 
caps, like  everyone,  have  varied 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  plan  activi- 
ties at  which  they  all  excel. 

Nearly  all  of  the  thirty  plus 
students  caught  fish  in  DeRidder. 
Clearly,  these  kids  like  fishing  and 
fishing  likes  them.  "We  are 
having  a  wonderful  time,"  one  of 
the  new  sports  lovers  volunteered. 
"I  think  we  have  all  learned  to  be 
a  little  braver,"  Griffin  concluded. 

The  schools  in  attendance 
represented  half  of  the  Beauregard 
Parish  School  System,  one  which 
educates  rural  and  small  town 
communities.  All  of  the  schools  in 
the  system  have  special  education 
classes,  which  enroll  about  700 
students,  and  some  conduct 
classes  for  students  with  mental 
handicaps  separately.  As  DeRidder 
Teacher  Darwin  Boudreaux 
explained,  this  group  or  "excep- 
tionalitv"  thrives  best  in  "self- 
contained"  programs  where  they 
work  with  peers  only.  Though,  he 
adds,  this  sometimes  results  in 
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their  exclusion  from  extracurricu- 
lar activities.  So  this  was  their 
chance.  And  thev  shined. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  District  V 
staff  sponsored  the  outing  for 
the  budding  outdoor  enthusiasts. 
Captain  Dean  Cryer  stocked  his 
2'/2  acre  pond  with  channel  catfish 
and  outfitted  the  newcomers  to 
the  wild  with  rods  and  reels 
or  cane  poles.  District  Biologist 
Dave  Arnoldi  assured  that  the  fun 
seekers  were  properly  baited. 
Enforcement's  Buck  Spillers, 
Jimmv  Kellev,  Tad  McDaniel  and 
Jamie  Collins  passed  on  fishing 
lore  to  the  voung  anglers.  Also, 
Paul  Jackson  of  Education  and 
Dexter  Swallow  of  Enforcement 
fried  up  a  wicked  batch  of  catfish 
fingers  and  trench  fries.  And 
hostess  Teri  Cryer  joined  in  the 
fishing  while  keeping  gallons 
of  icetl  tea  and  Koolaid  ready  for 
the  verv  appreciati\e  \isitors 
on  this  warm  da\-. 

Dean  and  Teri  willingly  wel- 
comed the  troopers  to  their  pond. 
"Fishing  and  hunting  are  not 
privileges  for  onh'  some,"  Dean 
explained.  "E\er\"one  deserves  a 
chance  to  learn  about  the 
outdoors." 

And  it  wasn't  only  the  new- 
fishers  who  made  a  disco\ery. 
When  di\erse  groups  of  people  get 
together  their  differences  may  be 
ob\ious  but  it  is  their  similarihes 
that  make  them  come  away  with 
something  special.  Beauregard 
students,  teachers.  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  staff  and  visiting  parents 
alike  delighted  in  the  simple 
pleasure  of  sporting  a  cane  pole  on 
a  Louisiana  pond  for  a 
sunnv  morning. 

"VVe  would  detlnitelv  like  to 
make  it  an  annual  e\ent,"  said 
Griffin. 
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Atchaf alaya  Linkup 


JUMtKmiE  TiACT 
1,547.7  Me. 


Newly  annexed  forestland  enhances  a 
Wildlife  Management  Area  that  is 
already  a  paradise  for  sportsmen  and 
nature  lovers  in  Louisiana's  lush 
Atchafalaya  Basin. 
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Ti  (E  TWO  SEPARATED  Segments  of  Louisiana's 
Sherburne  Wildlife  Management  Area  have  been 
merged  into  one  glorious  tract. 

A  boon  to  sportsmen,  nature  lovers  and  conservation 
ists  alike,  the  strategic  linkup  took  place  in  June  when 
Gov.  Edwin  W.  Edwards  concluded  the  purchase  of 
1,547.7  acres  of  hardwood  forestland  in  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Governor's  Mansion  in  Baton 
Rouge,  Edwards  remitted  a  check  for  $1,841,786.80  i: 
payment  for  the  parcel  in  behalf  of  the  state  Department" 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr.,  department  secretary,  noted 
that  the  land,  which  lies  in  Pointe  Coupee  Parish  and  is 
known  as  the  Jumomille  Tract,  comprises  ideal  habitat 
for  an  endless  variety  of  wildlife. 

At  the  same  time.  Gov.  Edwards  acknowledged 
two  land  acquisitions  made  earlier  in  the  year  in 
Avoyelles  Parish. 

A  track  consisting  of  1,373.6  acres  was  purchased 
from  Landis  Magee  of  Winnsboro  for  the  appraised 
value  of  $755,000  and  added  to  the  department's  Pomme 
de  Terre  Wildlife  Management  Area.  A  400-acre  plot 
was  purchased  from  Willis  B.  Ryland  of  Marksville  for 
the  appraised  value  of  $230,000  and  annexed  to  the 
Spring  Bayou  WMA. 

Secretary  Angelle  said  the  Jumonville  Tract  was 
purchased  from  heirs  of  E.A.  Jumonville.  He  said  the 
family  agreed  to  sell  the  land  to  the  state  for  $1,190 
an  acre,  which  is  less  than  the  appraised  value. 

Purchase  of  the  Jumonville  Tract  enlarges  the 
Sherburne  WMA  to  a  total  of  about  11,780  acres.  It 
also  provides  the  department  with  access  to  needed 
riverfront,  levee  and  road  facilities  along  the 
Atchafalaya  River,  Angelle  said. 

Sherburne  is  a  relative  newcomer  to  Louisiana's 
system  of  wildlife  management  areas,  the  original  two 
parcels  having  been  purchased  in  September  1983. 

It  is  a  paradise  for  hunters  and  fishermen  as  well  as 
attracting  bird  watchers,  hikers,  nature  students  and  all 
manner  of  lovers  of  the  outdoors.  It  is  home  to  large 
populations  of  deer,  squirrel  and  rabbit  and  serves  as  a 
migration  point  for  waterfowl. 

The  Jumon\'ille  Tract  is  covered  over  with  native 
hardwood  trees,  Angelle  said,  while  both  the  newly 
purchased  Avoyelles  Parish  tracts  contain  cleared  areas 
which  will  be  reforested  bv  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

All  the  new  acreage  is  already  open  for  use  and  enjoy- 
ment by  the  public. 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
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Governor  Edwards  and  Secretary  Angelle  confer  on 
land  purchases  prior  to  formal  purchase  of  Jumonville 
tract. 


Governor  Edwards  poses  with  Jumonville  heirs  at 
informal  ceremony  in  Governor's  Mansion. 


July/August  1985 
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A  Tale  of  Two  Citizens 

Somewhere  in  Louisiana,  a  good  citi- 
zen IS  enjoying  SI. 000  worth  of  apprecia- 
tion from  Operation  Game  Thief. 

And  the  source  of  that  $1,000  is  another 
good  citizen  who  believes  in  upholding 
the  states  wildlife  protection  laws — Gov. 
Edwin  W.  Edwards. 

Good  Citizen  No.  1  received  the  $1,000 
reward  for  providing  OGT  with  informa- 
tion that  has  resulted  in  the  arrest  of 
seven  people  on  a  total  of  19  counts  of  il- 
legal sales  of  game  meat.  In  accordance 
with  OGT  rules,  his  identity  remains 
undisclosed. 

Operation  Game  Thief  is  a  privately 
funded  antipoaching  campaign  con- 
ducted with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 

Anyone  knowing  of  a  hunting,  fishing  or 
other  abuse  may  report  it  on  the  depart- 
ments  24-hour,  toll-free  hot  line.  1-800- 
442-2511.  An  enforcement  agent  is  sent  to 
investigate.  The  informant's  identity  is 
kept  secret,  and  if  an  arrest  is  made,  he 
becomes  eligible  for  a  reward  of  $100  to 
31.000. 

Good  Citizen  No.  2,  Edwin  Edwards, 
did  his  part  last  summer  when  the  OGT 
campaign  was  just  getting  off  the  ground. 
He  promised  personally  to  underwrite  the 
first  SI. 000  reward  paid. 

His  contribution  had  been  solicited  by 
Marc  Dupuy  Jr.  fvlarksville  attorney  and 
president  of  OGT.  Edwards  and  Dupuy 
have  known  each  other  since  boyhood 
and  in  their  teens  were  frequent  hunting 


companions.  (See  article  in  September 
October  1984  issue.) 

Thus  far.  scores  of  lawbreakers  have 
been  arrested  and  rewards  totaling 
$10,355  authorized  under  the  OGT 
program. 

If  you'd  like  to  contribute  to  the  reward 
fund,  send  your  check  to  Operation  Game 
Thief,  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  Post  Office  Box  15570.  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  LA  70895.  All  donations  are 
tax-deductible. 

Tribute  to  Ted  Ford 

The  Charles  H.  Lyies  Award  for  out- 
standing contributions  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Gulf  of  Mexico  fisheries  will  be 
given  posthumously  to  Dr.  Theodore  B. 
Ford. 

Ted  Ford  throughout  his  career  was  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  fisheries  biology  as  it 
affected  all  five  states  bordering  the  Gulf. 
For  many  years  he  was  with  the  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
serving  as  assistant  secretary  in  1981-84. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  last  year  he  was 
professor  of  coastal  ecology  and  marine 
fisheries  at  Louisiana  State  University. 

The  award  is  made  annually  by  the  Gulf 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission.  Dr. 
Ford  headed  the  commission's  technical 
coordinating  committee  for  25  years. 

The  1985  award  will  be  presented  to  Dr. 
Ford's  family  by  Richard  L.  Leard,  com- 
mission chairman,  at  the  organization's 
36th  fall  meeting  Oct.  14-18  in  Orlando, 
Fla. 


MOVING? 

If  you  are  moving,  be  sure  to  send  a  change  of  address  notice  to 
Louisiana  Conservationist.  When  you  do,  be  sure  to  include  a  mailing 
label  with  your  old  address  taken  from  the  magazine.  We  must  have 
this  label  to  make  an  address  change  because  it  contains  your  computer 
account  number  Compliance  with  this  procedure  will  insure  a  prompt  and 
accurate  change  of  address  Mail  the  old  label  along  with  your  new  address 
to:  Circulation  Manager,  Louisiana  Conservationist,  PO  Box  15570.  Baton 
Rouge. LA  70895 


Hang  Funds  Update 

There  is  a  new  address  for  the  federal 
agency  in  charge  of  the  program  thai 
pays  for  damage  to  commercial  fishing 
vessels  and  gear  caused  by  underwater 
obstructions  (See  Conservationotes 
May-June  1985). 

The  new  address  Is: 

Fishermen's  Contingency  Fund 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Chief,  Financial  Services  Division 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
3300  Whitehaven  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20235 
Phone  Number:  (202)  634-4688 

While  the  state  "hang  fund"  program 
covers  damage  caused  by  manmade  or 
natural  obstructions,  the  federal  program 
covers  only  damage  resulting  from  oil  and 
gas  related  obstructions. 


1985  Alligator  Season  Set 

The  annual  Alligator  Trapping  Season 
has  been  set  by  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  to  open  on  August  31, 1985. 

The  season  will  run  through  September 
30, 1985,  providing  trappers  with  a  31  -day 
season.  No  alligators  under  four  feet  In 
length  may  be  taken,  and  legal  alligators 
can  only  be  taken  during  daylight  hours. 

All  alligator  trappers  must  be  properly 
licensed  and  if  a  licensed  trapper  is  cited 
for  taking  alligators  out  of  season,  at 
night,  or  on  property  other  than  that  which 
his  or  her  tags  were  assigned,  all  tags  and 
skins  will  be  confiscated  and  the  license 
will  be  revoked. 

Trappers  seeking  alligator  licenses 
must  furnish  proof  of  their  legal  access  to 
the  property  on  which  they  intend  to  trap, 
and  the  location  and  acreage  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  number  of  tags  issued  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  alligator  habitat  on  the 
property  and  the  tags  are  valid  only  for 
use  on  that  property 

Special  skinning  instructions  will  be  is- 
sued to  licensed  trappers  immediately- 
before  the  opening  of  the  season.  Any  al- 
ligator hides  skinned  contrary  to  regula- 
tion will  be  considered  illegal  and  will  be 
confiscated. 

Fur  and  Refuge  Division  Chief  Johnnie 
Tarver  reported  that  17,762  alligators 
were  harvested  last  year,  with  an  average 
size  of  6  feet  8  inches.  Present  indica- 
tions are  that  this  year's  season  will  prob- 
ably be  as  good  as  last  year's,  he  noted. 
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This  issue's  Bayou  Kitchen 

features  a  few  favorite  recipes  from 
the  kitchen  of  Secretary  J.  Burton 
Angelle  Sn,  and  his  wife  Shirley. 

CRAWFISH  CASSEROLE 

1  lb  crawfish  tails  and  fat 
1  can  cream  of  onion  soup 
1  can  cream  of  mushroom  soup 
V2   cup  uncooked  rice 
1  tsp  red  pepper 

Mix  all  ingredients  thoroughly. 
Cook  covered  in  pre-heated  oven  at 
350°  for  one  hour  or  until  done.  Do 
not  add  salt  seasoning.  Serve  6. 


FRESH  OKRA,  DRIED 
SHRIMP  AND  CRABMEAT 
GUMBO 

'/2  lb.  dried  shrimp  (soaked  in  hot 
water  for  V2  hour  in  IV2  cup 
water) 

3  to  4  lbs.  okra,  cut  up 

1  lb.  crabmeat 
5  quarts  water 

2  onions  chopped  finely 
piece  of  garlic,  chopped 

1  can  cream  of  celery  soup 
V4  bell  pepper,  cut  up 

2  tomatoes  cut  up  in  wedges 

Take  cut  up  okra  and  smother  by 
putting  3  tablespoons  of  margarine 
and  saute  okra.  Slowly  turning  okra 
over  and  over  with  large  spoon  on  a 
low  fire.  Add  tomatoes  that  ha\'e 
been  wedged.  Add  chopped  onions, 
bell  pepper  and  garlic  adding  a  small 
amount  of  water  at  a  time  for  about 
45  minutes.  After  okra  and  vegeta- 
bles are  smothered  together  add  a 
dash  of  kitchen  bouquet  for  desired 
color.  Now  add  the  cream  of  celer\' 
soup  and  water  (5  quarts).  Put  in  the 
dried  shrimp  that  has  been  soaked  in 
the  hot  water.  Also  add  the  water  the 
shrimp  have  been  soaked  in.  Next 


comes  the  crabmeat.  Season  to  taste. 
Let  cook  on  low  fire  for  45  minutes. 


BANANA  SPLIT  CAKE 

2  cups  graham  cracker  crumbs 

3  sticks  margarine 
2  eggs 

2  cups  confectioners  sugar 

4  large  bananas 

1  can  large  drained  crushed 

pineapple 
cool  whip 

Vj  cup  chopped  pecan 
small  bottle  of  cherries 

For  Crust:  Mix  2  cups  graham 
cracker  crumbs  and  1  stick  of  melted 
margarine.  Press  together  in  Corn- 
ing Ware  dish  10  x  10  x  2  inches.  Set 
aside. 

Filling:  Mix  2  cups  confectioners 
sugar,  and  2  sticks  of  margarine  (at 
room  temp.)  and  2  eggs.  Beat  15 
minutes  or  until  creamw  .\ow  pour 
into  crust. 

Topping:  Slice  4  large  bananas 
oxer  filling.  Cover  with  one  can 
drained  crushed  pineapple.  Cover 
with  cool  whip.  (Top  with  chopped 
pecans  and  drained  cherries).  Re- 
frigerate for  b  to  8  hours  with  cover 
on.  Ser\es  10  to  12. 
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